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DOLL PHILOSOPHY. 

‘No, thanks, aunty, answers a winsome little 
maiden in one of the drawings of the modern 
leader of artistic humour—‘ no, thanks,’ refusing 
the offer of a new Doll. ‘I should never love 
another Doll like this ; for see, it has only got one 
eye, one leg, and one arm; and nobody would 
eare for it if I didn’t. Proper Dolls can take care 
of themselves, you know!’ What devoted fidelity 
shines out of this smile-provoking logic—what 
love, tender and helpful, covering all defects of 
the object loved! What a glimpse of character is 
there—a crooked, comic reflection, but a very bright 
one, thrown from a womanly character somewhere 
in the future, self-forgetting and true, faithfully 
cheering some life that needs comfort, or devoted 
to some weak erring mortal, whom love makes 
dearer than perfection, and whom ‘nobody would 
care for if she didn’t.’ 

As an index of the mysteries shut up in little 
maidens, the commonest Doll is a wonderful thing. 
The child-owner is peculiarly sensitive about it, 
especially if the boys quarrel with it, or if Pater- 
familias, unaware of the ubiquitous nature of 
Dolls, sits down upon it in his arm-chair to read 
his evening paper; or if Materfamilias exiles it 
from society down-stairs because of its propensity 
for shedding bran. Oh! those Dolls, what tell- 
tales they become ; not the talking Dolls alone— 
which tell no more than the dumb rag-bundles— 
but all the legion, even those that never winked 
an eye, or responded to a squeeze with an intestine 
squeak ! 

There is something humanly interesting about 
the whole of Doll existence, Out of graves 
where, uncounted centuries ago, baby hands were 
folded to rest, with pagan rites, and the child’s 
terra-cotta toys put in around their little owner 
ere the earth was thrown, under who knows what 
rain of tears, as real as ours—out of those graves 
of little ancients vanished in dust, they have dug 
up slim, straight, tiny human figures, made 
roughly of baked earth, some of them perhaps 
household gods of the nursery, but amongst them 


surely, judging from the rest of the toys, that 
wonderful thing the Doll of antiquity. The 
mimic child in the child’s possession seems to be, 
in some form or other, almost as old and universal 
an institution as children themselves ; and for all 
we know, the professors of scientific comparison 
might have a great deal to say about these uni- 
versal playthings. But we are afraid of the havoc 
made by science in the nursery. We leave the 
problem of Doll development to the scientists— 
the same ruthless discoverers who have found out 
that Cinderella’s slipper was not glass at all, but 
grass—vert, not verre—and have otherwise tumbled 
down about our ears the prettiest ornaments of 
the old nursery castles-in-the-air, For our own 
part, we are content that Dolls were always dolls, 
and have developed into nothing greater. Their 
sphere is the nursery. They are only denizens of 
child-world, 

Rag, wood, and india-rubber, china, composition 
and wax—we can imagine the immense Doll 
population gathering about us impatient for 
attention, and all leaning up against each other, 
for it is a peculiarity of Doll physique that, as 
regards standing up independently in the world, 
a Doll is unmatched for helplessness by anything 
under the sun—except a soda-water bottle. The 
weak point of the primitive rag-baby was the 
human face divine in coloured chintz, until at 
last it has been painted on white calico. The 
wooden genera of the family had an objectionable 
stare, and were too liable to be scalped. The 
china cousins suffered from fragile noses (and 
heads) and an unnatural shining skin. India- 
rubber got over the danger of breakage ; but the 
immortals have, like old Tithonus, the gift of 
life with the gift of youth forgotten, and the 
period of Doll existence being over, their washed- 
out Kaffir complexion is frightful to see. Com- 
position with a thin skin of wax is the most 
popular in nursery society ; but the élite of Dolls 
will ever be the waxen fair ones endowed with 
human hair, All Dolls’ hair has at least one 
human property—that of falling off. But fortu- 


nately human baldness is a gradual sorrow; not | 


it 

| 
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like poor Dolly’s, one shock of consternation. 
This is the most trying misfortune to a Doll- 
loving child, A creature with only one eye, one 
leg, and one arm, may still be cherished ; but a 
scalped Doll is a monstrosity. Yet even greater 
defects than this can be cured; indeed medical 
science pales beside the wonders done in a 
London ‘Dolls’ Hospital.” ‘What a beautiful 
Doll!’ we once remarked to a communicative- 
looking little stranger. ‘Yes, said the communi- 
cative little one proudly ; ‘and this is her second 
head 

A motherly instinct lies deep down in the Doll- 
keeping mania; but there is a sisterly or con- 
fidential relationship as well. The child is a little 
mother when, with self-imposed restraint, she 
keeps still for ten long minutes, pretending that 
the Doll is asleep; or when she teaches that 
most uninteresting pupil; or gives her an imagi- 
nary cold in order to comfort her with muffling 
shawls, But there is a friendly relationship of 
equality—proof of the need of a confidante, a 
good keeper of secrets—when Miss Polly, in 
enforced exile, confides to Miss Dolly that Made- 
moiselle is horridly cross, to blame her for not 
remembering French verbs, when she herself 
doesn’t know plain English verbs yet when she’s 
talking—and English so easy! Or in happier 
mood, she may take counsel about Papa’s new 
shilling, and wouldn’t it be the nicest way of 
spending it if she bought a money-box to keep 
it in? 

It is curious to note the different degrees 
in which children of different character or sur- 
roundings are credulous about Doll-life. Doll- 
life is not mistaken for real life, yet it would be 
hard to define the distinction made in the child’s 
mind, when a willing imagination has worked 
habitual self-delusion. The same well-known 
master of humorous black-and-white art, who 
drew the child devoted to the one-eyed, one- 
legged doll, represents elsewhere a little girl 
begging her mamma not to let remarks be made 
about the Doll when the Doll is there, because 
she has been trying all her life to keep that Doll 
from knowing she was not alive. This suggests 
the utmost degree of delusion, and the child’s 
plea inverts the real state of the case; she had 
been trying all her life to keep herself from 
realising that the Doll was not alive. Such 
credulity leads to sympathy and the desire to do 
service—the course naturally taken by interest 
in dumb pets that really possess life. The old 
Doll is believed in, through long habit of imagina- 
tion, much more than the new one; and there is 
likely to be most credulity in a child who has 
one sole companionable Doll. Yet there are 
motherly little maidens whose hearts expand 
indefinitely, adopting a family of little and big, 
without losing interest in any, and sympathising 
with all. Sometimes in such a case the faded 
old Doll or the maimed one gets most sympathy— 
a very touching trait, the promise of great tender- 
ness in the years to come, 

Large size is not necessary for the child’s belief ; 
and why should it be harder for a child to see full- 
sized humanity in a three-inch mannikin, than 
for us to see in a three-inch engraving, with no 
intermediate process of thought, the full immensity 
of mountain, forest and sky? We confess, we 
once believed size indispensable for sympathy, 


until we discovered the capability of young hearts 
for loving sensitively the least thing, when a blue- 
eyed little maiden was hurt in her feelings because 
her china two-inch Doll, clad with Spartan sim- 
plicity in cotton print that might be anything 
from a pinafore to a toga, was mischievously 
ducked in a Doll-bath of paint water—with her 
clothes on, as the child complained bitterly. 
The anxiety that the Doll should not catch cold, 
was evidence of some association of human feeling 
with those diminutive toys, The same child’s 
other toys might have been immersed a dozen 
times without touching the sensitiveness which 
she bore for the semblance of a human thing in 
her possession. To other children, it is true, Dolls 
are nothing more than toys, and the old toy is 
om away to make room for the new toy in fine 
ress, 

As to Doll-dressing, it too may be an index 
of character, and become more than an exercise 
of good taste or neat work, A girl whose charac- 
teristic defect is lack of perseverance, full of good 
intentions but wanting the energy of persistence— 
will begin her Doll’s wardrobe on a magnificent. 
scale, but get tired, and leave an unfinished 
wardrobe and an ill-dressed Doll, The industrious 
helpful little woman will go about things more 
simply, but, being blessed with the spirit of duty- 
doing, will work patiently at one thing at a time, 
and will not be so sensible of the novelty of 
beginning as of the pleasure of finishing each, 
and at last finishing A spice of vanity will 
be evident in others, who like best a brilliant 
Doll-costume of grown-up fashion; and when 
the fine dress is soiled, the wearer is uncared for. 
Or the indolence of more luxurious vanity may 
have its childish counterpart, when the owner of 
a costly Doll buys feathered hats for its head and 
minute powder-boxes for its complexion, but has 
not the most remote idea of doing a stitch for it 
with her own hands, With various degrees of 
dressing and nursing, the affectionate personal 
interest fades gradually away, through scores of 
little people who are as callous about the feelings 
of Dolls as about the feelings of the animals that. 
they throw back through the Ark roof, anyhow, 
with their legs round each others’ necks, until we 
find at the opposite end of the scale the exceptional 
girls who never cared for a Doll, Some of these are 
already unchildlike, and conceal a real weakness. 
for Dolls, because of a shyness of being seen with 
them ; sometimes when they are on the verge 
of getting past the age of Dolls altogether, child- 
nature asserts itself, and a Doll appears on tho 
scene—a refreshing escape from self-consciousness 
to simplicity. Other girls, studious-minded, 
prefer their books, but can get on well enougl» 
with a neighbour's Doll, though without any 
faith in Doll-life; possibly the rencontre ends. 
in the mischievous freaks and personal remarks: 
on Dolly, which Dolly’s owner so sensitively 
resents, 

Other girls, again, know more about spinning 
tops than nursing Dolls. They are the girls in 
th by some droll freak of Nature, one sees a 
girlish face with something of a boyish look, and 
in the child an odd reminder of a boy about the 
figure standing or running, and about the whole 
manner, which is apt to be bluff, vivacious, happy, 
but before strangers peculiarly gentle and subdued 
—exactly like Tom, Jack, and Harry, in their 
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lamb-like condition during the first drawing-room 
evening of the holidays, These boyish girls are 
not gushing in affection, but quietly staunch and 
warm, having the rare merit of meaning more than 
they say. 

But we have not to deal with freaks of 
Nature ; and return instead to ordinary Doll- 
loving girls, It is one of the most curious and 
pleasing facts connected with them and their play- 
things, that the natural beauty or the unnatural 
ugliness of Miss Dolly, is not the measure of 
kindliness, except on the first day of choice and 
adoption. A poor child’s rag-bundle may give as 
much delight, as a waxen, golden-haired baby in 
a nursery full of toy-luxuries, Agajn, the new 
arrival, in all the glory of muslin and spangles, 
with six new names, and smelling of new wax, 
may be dearer to the child a year after in a home- 
made gown, with chipped nose, and cheeks and 
eyebrows washed away. Or the child taking at 
once to her heart the Doll that comes at Christmas, 
sweet with a mother’s love, may never criticise its 
features, nor ever perceive—as at least one little 
child refused to perceive—that the Doll bought 
secretly in a hurry on Christmas Eve had leather 
hands with but three fingers on each, defective 
glass eyesight, and ears in the neck. The child 
would have known and chosen a pretty face; but 
the giver and the season glorified its countenance, 
and it remained a hideous but beloved Doll. Even 
Dells’ accomplishments do not insure their finding 
more favour, The artist of child-life, to whom 
we have referred before, in ‘Not to be Beaten,’ 
makes one little girl, with a recumbent wax-baby, 
boast from her end of the sofa, ‘ My Doll can open 
her eyes!’ Whereupon the other little girl at 
the opposite sofa-arm retorts, ‘My Doll never 
shuts hers!’ If physical beauty and mechanical 
acquirements were the passports to affection, the 
boy-dolls would never have been adopted for their 
oddity, nor the Japanese babies with eyes aslant 
and heads bald save for one tuft of hair; nor 
would the black-faced crew have thrust their woolly 
heads into the nurseries. 

There remains one mystery yet. How is it that 
the little people who are not credulous about Doll- 
life, are still not impressed by the human sem- 
blance of the toy, 0 they attack Dolly with 
the penknife or scissors, to discover, like boy and 
girl Frankensteins, the secrets of her vitality as 
regards inward squeaks or shutting eyes? How 
is it that even the callous schoolboy can extract 
the eyes of that flaxen-haired creature, without 
being startled by a sense of atrocity? How is it 
that his sister—who of course did not ever care 
for Adriana Matilda—can calmly accept possession 
of Adriana Matilda’s eyes as curiosities, once 
Tommy has taken them out? Or how can she 
afterwards stuff her pincushion with Adriana 
Matilda’s life-blood? These are awful and un- 
answerable queries; but this branch of the sub- 
ject recalls so strongly our childish—imaginary— 
introduction to the secret chamber of Bluebeard, 
that we flee from it in horror, only hoping that 
the helpless damsels will find some knight of the 
nursery to take up their cause, and snatch them 
from Tommy next time while yet they are sound ; 

es, and send them straight to the Children’s 
ospital or the workhouse Infant Department, 
not for their own sakes of course, but for the sake 
of the weak and poor little ones, who would prize 


the toys that the children of the rich wantonly 
destroy. 

Our last word about the treatment of Dolls is 
not our own, but comes from no less an authority 
than George Eliot. In one of those pages full of 
close observation of the ways and workings of 
human nature, she introduces a Doll in the hands 
of her heroine, a Doll under sad ill-treatment, and 
so introduced as a tell-tale of character, Maggie 
Tulliver, when she was still a shock-headed child 
—now as in after-years, faulty, impetuous, hot- 
hearted, exceedingly lovable—was wont to take 
refuge in an attic, to give vent to her childish 
troubles—those troubles that are described as so 
intensely heavy, because to children there is but 
little sense of other coexistent things or of a future. 
In this long loft under the roof there were cob- 
webs, and worm-eaten shelves, and a tub behind 
which she could hide and imagine the vengeance 
of nobody knowing where she was ; and there was 
also ‘the trunk of a large wooden Doll, which once 
stared with the roundest of eyes and the reddest 
of cheeks, but which she now used as a sort of 
fetich, wreaking upon it her rage, or sorrow, or 
vexation, driving nails into its head, knocking it 
upon the floor, grinding it against the brick 
columns of the chimneys going up through the 
middle of the loft, and all the while solacing 
herself by imagining it to be the person who 
was the absent cause of her trouble. 

The whole proceeding—certainly in those pages 
either an actual or a possible fact—is meant to 
illustrate a character quite the reverse of cruel, but 
resolute and rebellious, with the originality of a 
strong nature. It is a passionate heart giving vent 
to anger, but really ruled by the need of loving and 
the power of loving. Can there be a doubt that 
in the days when the wooden Doll had still its 
red cheeks and round eyes, before it became the 
worn-out wooden trunk, there was never Doll 
more cherished and more hotly defended—even 
from Tom—than was this much-abused fetich? A 
Doll of Maggie Tulliver’s !—with what kisses and 
tears it must have been guarded once—and would 
be still if she had not changed its identity into 
the detested Aunt Glegg or any one else. As it 
stands, the passage describing the last dealings of 
Maggie Tulliver with its unoffending head, is one 
of the most curious illustrations of the ways of 
children and the fate of Dolls, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY, 
CHAPTER LV.—LONG LIFE AND PROSPERITY. 


THERE is no music, to young ears, so sweet and 
full of promise as the blithe ringing of the joy-bells 
on a bridal morn, Not that it is the young only 
who grow enthusiastic over a wedding. As the 
merry peal clangs out so joyously from steeple and 
gray stone belfry, sending the black rooks and 
daws fluttering and cawing and circling high in 
air, hearts are stirred that might have been thought 
for ever dead to the sympathies that love and 
marriage evoke. The most wonderful women put 
on the most wonderful bonnets, and add, before 
cracked, greenish-looking glasses that cannot flatter, 
some bit of gay ribbon, some queer old trinket, to 
their usual rusty raiment, before they grace the 
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bridal ceremony by their presence. Why do they 
come? Why do they cry? Why do they adore 
the bride, and admire the bridegroom, and how 
comes it that they would resent their own exclu- 
sion as the bitterest of insults? They never saw 
bride or groom before; never, perhaps, heard of 
courtship or troth plight ; and will care no more 
for the mated pair, when once the orange blossoms 
are faded, than for any other married couple that 
they elbow in the streets. But for a wedding 
they have the scent that the vulture of South 
America has for carrion; and so surely as the 
vestry door is unlocked, and the curate dons his 
surplice, they will be there. 

It was a grand wedding—a wedding triply grand 
it should have been, since three couples were to 
plight their faith that day before the altar of the 

ray old Church of St Mary—that awakened the 

ig, busy, thriving town of Southampton to a 
momentary sense that there was something else 
to care for in the world besides the current busi- 
ness of the carrying trade. Three marriages were 
to take place in the ancient church, successor, 
by lineal descent, of that low-browed ecclesiastical 
edifice, gorgeous with reliquaries and colour and 
saintly relics, wherein Waltheof the Saxon and 
William the Norman must have bent their necks 
in prayer before the shrines, before the king from 
beyond sea had quite decided to bring the northern 
_— Earl to the sharp discipline of axe and 

ock. 

These three couples excited the public interest 
in very varying degrees, Arthur Lynn was to be 
married to Julia Carrington. People at large were 
glad of that. Mr Lynn was clearly a gallant, 
manly gentleman, and one that deserved his 
beautiful bride. And Miss Julia was a grand girl, 
with some generous impulses, as her conduct to 
Bertram, after the false accusation brought against 
him had made him dearer than ever to his friends, 
had proved—a girl marred, but not spoiled, by 
early flattery and precocious fodepeiianen, and 
one who needed but a good husband to insure that 
she should be a good wife. 

There was Margaret Weston, not pretty, comely 
. at the best, but with a dear young honest face 
that it was pleasant to look upon—a winsome face, 
as north of Tweed they call it—the face of a good 
kind girl that loves, and is happy in her love. 
Her consort, a clerk in Mervyn’s employment, and 
who was to be promoted to a Deputy Managership 
at the next vacancy, was a worthy young fellow 
enough, but not of the calibre that hits the popular 
fancy. Such as knew Miss Margaret were glad 
she should marry, and that her choice should be a 
judicious one; but few looked twice at the pink 
round face and hay-coloured hair of Mr Alfred 
Mottram. 

But it was Bertram Oakley’s wedding, Bertram 
and Rose’s wedding, that really stirred the depths 
of the public sympathy. Something of Bertram’s 
simple nobility of character, something of the 
adventures, the trials, and the toils through which 
the bridegroom had made his way, like some 
charmed knight of the faéry tales of old, whom 
Terror could not scare, whom Vice could not 
attract, always loyal, true, and brave, had got 
noised about, and had exalted the frank-hearted, 


| keen-witted young man to the stature of a hero, | 


Perhaps the crowds who cheered him were not 
far wrong in their estimate. Bertram had not a 
little of the heroin him, Fearless before danger, 
modest in success, he had ever been merciful to a 
fallen foe. And then Rose—sweet, blushing Rose, 
as she clung to that strong arm of the young 
— she had chosen—was the very ideal of a 
ride, 

What a crowd in the church! what swarms of 
well-dressed people competing for pews, jostling 
in galleries, shouldering one another in the aisles ! 
what admiration for the trim-waisted, soft-cheeked 
young bride’s-maids, in the pretty uniforms chosen 
for their bewitching display! Louisa Denham was 
there, of course. The Denshires had begged of her 
to be their guest at Shirley Villa, for the time, 
where Rose yet dwelt. It was high summer now. 
The corn gleamed golden in the fields, ready almost 
for the sickle. The engagement between Rose and 
her true lover had been a long one, according 
to modern standards of engagements. Yet they 
waited, for Bertram was busy, now in England, 
now abroad, always on the wing, the life and soul 
of the fine old House that under his auspices was 
rising above the heads of its competitors, And 
Rose had been so patient. Nothing that excellent 
Mrs Denshire could say had prevented her from 
doing her duty, and a little more, by bright tiny 
Alice and curly-headed Hughie, to the last. 

‘It is not fit that you should do it, dear, the 
worthy archeress used to say. ‘You are a young 
lady of position, you know, and our visitor, and 
are just going to be married to a rich man of 
—_ everybody says that he may aspire to any- 
thing. 

‘But the darlings love me,’ Rose had pleaded ; 
‘and when I am married, and you all come to stay 
with us, dear Mrs Denshire, I hope you will let 
their old governess teach them still” 

So grand a wedding had rarely been witnessed 
within those ancient walls, and will be long 
remembered in Southampton. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature of the show, more so than the 
display ecclesiastical, more than the pretty toilets 
es blooming cheeks of the bride’s-maids, more so 
than the many guests, the mob of well-dressed 
people, the rush, and crush, and lashing of whips, 
and crashing of wheels, the array of smart carriages 
and satin-skinned horses, was the heartfelt out- 
burst of friendly feeling of the uninvited. There 
was a holiday at Mervyn’s Yard in honour of the 
occasion. The shipwrights, the miscellaneous 
toilers in the Firm’s employ were there—Lon; 
Tom, the big wright from Blackwall, who h 
fought at Bertram’s side when the Golden Gate 
was recaptured from Captain Jack and his gang, 
at their head, As Bertram left the porch wit 
his lovely little bride on his arm, Long Tom it 
was who gave the signal of such cheering as rang 
thunderous through the streets, and scared the 
black rooks and querulous daws into flying yet 
higher, in circles, in the air. 

‘God bless you, Mr Bertram, and her, the pretty 
lady,’ said many a rough voice, Long Tom’s the 
loudest, as the cheering ceased. And when 
Bertram paused to lift his hat, and bow his thanks 
for their good-will, and said a kind word as he 

sed to Long Tom, his old friend, on whom 
ose the bride smiled too through tears made 
glorious by the bridal veil, the big, bold ship- 
wright, like a great baby, as he told himself, drew 
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his rough hand across his rough eyes, and cried 
too. Then the carriages drove off, and there was 
an end of the show. 

Years have a since that joyous wedding- 
day, years worthily spent, and at the end of every 
one of which, as the startling bells proclaim the 
death of the Past, and the birth of the New Year, 
no lingering feeling of remorse as to wasted time 
and squandered opportunities, such as haunt some 
consciences, have beset that of Bertram Oakley. 
The great firm of which he has so long been the 
guiding spirit thrives exceedingly, a very centre 
and beacon-light of intelligent industry, wealthy, 
and using its wealth in making the world better, 
fairer, wholesomer, than the old world in which 
its labours first began. Mr Mervyn lives still, and 
is still honourably busy in the great Yard that 
bears his name ; but Bertram it is who for some 
time past has pushed on the great undertakings 
that have shortened many a weary voyage, and 
brought far climes and strange shores practically 
near to one another. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire; and the 
well-won gains of Bertram Oakley have been 
great, but not often, perhaps, has hard-earned 
money passed into better keeping. He is the 
master of a snug estate, and a fair old Hall, on 
the Hampshire border of the New Forest, where 
Rose dwells among her fair-haired children, and 
where her husband is glad to snatch his periods 
of welcome rest ; but his life is too busy to allow 
him long to enjoy the rural pleasures of squire- 
archy. They want him in London, at Blackwall, 
in Southampton, everywhere; but it is with a 
schoolboy’s content as the holidays arrive that 
he gets back, for a space, to the wife and the 

rattling pets that wait for his return to the 
ower-gardens, and the smooth lawn, and the 
great elms of home. 

Elmley—the place, once the residence of a 
bankrupt baronet, when sickness was a constant 
winter guest at every labourer’s damp fireside, 
and the whole estate showed in rotten fences, 
impassable lanes, and other such signs, the tokens 
of neglect—is not the only tract of English land 
of which Bertram is the owner. He is lord, too, 
of the manor of Whitethorn, in Gloucestershire, 
and owns that upland farm where his yeomen 
forefathers dwelt, and the village in which his 
own father was established before his luckless | 
emigration to the land in which he and his wife 
lie buried. The Whitethorn people recollect how 
the rich man who had bought the estate, long in 
the market, shed tears when he made his first 
pilgrimage there, and entered the little old 
carpenter's shop in which Richard Oakley, the 
father he did not remember, yet in absence had 
never ceased to love, had once lived and worked. 
They have other reasons—those Whitethorn folks 
—for treasuring up Bertram’s name, for has he 
not exorcised the Fiends of Ague and hopeless 
te, ag from their doors; were not their 
excellent schools, their Dispensary, their Cottage 
Hospital, his gifts ; and have not they seen, thanks 
to him, a new generation of children growing u 
around them, fitter to cope with the world than 
that which preceded them ! 

Louisa Denham was pressed to make her home 
beneath her sister’s roof. The temptation was 
great, but the stout-hearted little woman did not , 
yield to it. | 


‘You belong to your husband, now, love!’ 
she said; ‘but when you and yours ask the old 
maiden aunt now and then to Elmley, she will be 
glad to come.’ And indeed she is a frequent 
visitor there, among those who love her, though 
she spends most of her life in kindly acts and 
words to those around her, and a great favourite 
in all the households of her loving friends. 

Crawley, who, on being released, emigrated, 
has since been heard of, both at Cincinnati and 
Chicago. He has, it is understood, finally settled 
in the former city—Porkopolis, as classically 
minded Americans call it—and it is to be hoped 
that he may be a worthier citizen of the New 
World than he has been of the Old. 

Nat Lee’s grave, according to Bertram’s promise, 
is among those of his respectable progenitors in 
Dulchester. 

Nor were any of those early friends—they were 
but few—who had held out a helping hand to 
the former millworker of Blackston, forgotten in 
the hour of their need, Bertram manages, every 
year, to take a peep at the hardy old vine that 
grows beneath what was once his window in the 
Sanctuary of Westminster, and Mr Browse—who 
is gruffer than ever—knows well enough where 
to look for help on what he chooses to style a 
rainy day, 

Bertram has been repeatedly asked, and by 
important constituencies, more than once, to 
accept the honours and responsibilities of a seat 
in Parliament, He has good-humouredly declined, 
however, to write M.P. after his name, which so 
many have reason to bless, on the plea that his 
natural place is not among the talkers, of whom, 
surely, in the Great Council of the Nation, there 
are enough and to spare, and that, while he lives, 
he must work, with head and hands. That he 
has done so, hitherto, to some purpose, is proved 
by the well-merited and most complete success— 
ungrudged by all—of the Merchant Prince, 

THE END. 


TYPES OF MEN AND HOW THEY CHANGE. 


WHeTHER there are three or five or any larger 
number of what are termed ‘types’ of mankind, 
seems to be as yet a moot-point among men of 
science, And as to whether these types, be they 
few or many, sprang from one or several sources, 
does not enter into the present inquiry. All admit 
the Negro, the Mongol, and the Caucasian, to be 
the most prominent races, And all agree that 
there is liability to change or modification in 
some degree. Most scientists are of opinion, apart 
altogether from the Evolution theory, that the 
human race as a whole has gradually emerged 
from a state of savagedom, The opposite of this 
is maintained by theologians, who hold that, not- 
withstanding the advance of civilisation among 
various peoples, there has been a large amount 
of degeneration from the primitive condition of 


P| high-type humanity. But both of these theories 


necessarily recognise modification, although, accord- 
ing to the scientists, this process is so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible, and must occupy periods of 
time of almost fabulous duration. 

Some facts which have recently come to light 
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seem to show that degeneracy, improvement, and 
apparent immutability, are going on simultane- 
ously, according to the various circumstances 
affecting different peoples. Permanency of type, 
or at least extreme slowness of change, is deduced 
by men of science from the fact that the Negro 
race has remained unchanged for upwards of three 
thousand years. Sir Charles Lyell offers the 
evidence of paintings in Egyptian temples on this 
point. He says there are ‘pictures on the walls 
in Egypt in which a thousand years or more before 
the Christian era the Negro and Caucasian physi- 
ognomies were portrayed as faithfully and in as 
strong contrast as if the likeness of these races had 
been taken yesterday.” There is no gainsaying 
such a fact as this. But it might be suggested 
that the conditions under which this seeming 
fixity of type holds good are not to be set against 
conditions of a different kind under which it is 
possible changes might take place. For example, 
there has been no change of what is termed habitat 
in regard to the Negro race during the long period 
referred to, And the question as to what would 
be the effect of transplanting a colony of Negroes 
to the temperate zone, with means of mental 
culture and other improving influences, cannot yet 
be satisfactorily answered. Neither, on the other 
hand, can the result of a colony of Europeans 
established in the tropics of Africa and subjected 
to the mental exhaustion of that climate. 

While fixity of type appears to be the rule so 
far as experience shows, it is at the same time 
worthy of note that there are not wanting some 
instances which seem to point in the direction of 
certain influences under which changes may be 
produced in a comparatively short time. Most 
people are familiar with the change produced on 
soldiers during even a short residence in India, 
how they become quite bronzed by the sun. Of 
course this is but temporary, and passes off on their 
return to Europe. ‘The residence of European 
families in the tropics for several generations is 
not so common an occurrence as to afford data for 
forming a judgment ; but the change in the colour 
of the skin, though temporary, indicates what 
might possibly become permanent in the course of 
generations. By the way, regarding colour, it is 
stated on scientific authority that ‘the Caucasians 
are of all complexions, according to the climate. 
Thus, a native of Northern Europe is fair; of 
Central, less so; of Southern, swarthy ; a Moor, 
more so; an Arab, olive; and a Hindu, nearly 
black. Such of the Hindu women as have never 
been exposed to the sun, are often as fair as the 
inhabitants of the south of Europe.’ At the same 
time it is stated regarding this race, which embraces 
all these varieties, that ‘fair and auburn hair and 
blue. eyes are peculiar to the Caucasian race.’ It 
would appear from this that colour is by no means 
so fixed a feature of racial peculiarity as at first 
sight might be supposed. 

An instance of a more conclusive character 
regarding permanent change of type is to be found 
in America. It is on a considerable scale, and 
extending over half-a-dozen generations, and where 
both climate and speciality of culture have come 
into play. It is a fact patent to the most common 


observation, that the American of city-life in the 
United States has a type of constitution very 
different from his Anglo-Saxon forefathers who 
emigrated thither two hundred years ago. J. W. 
Jackson in his work on Ethnology alludes to this 
in rather a desponding tone. He says: ‘It is per- 
haps yet almost premature to look for any strongly 
marked changes in the American population, not 
only from the limited period during which they 
have existed as a transatlantic race, but from the 
fact that the tide of emigration still continues, and 
is thus incessantly reintroducing a renewed supply 
of European elements. Nevertheless, we already 
see in the model Yankee, a mental and physical 
transformation so marked that it at once strikes 
the most inattentive and unscientific observer. 
Now, among the educated classes and the inhabi- 
tants of towns with whom ordinary travellers 
mingle most, this often assumes the aspect of an 
especial development of the nervous system at the 
expense of the sanguineous and the muscular ; 
alimentation and respiration being also subor- 
dinated to cerebration; and in so far, it seems 
merely an approximation to the more intellectual 
types of Southern Europe.’ 

But this is only one phase of the matter; for 
the same continent and the same people show, 
under a different set of circumstances, an equally 
interesting variety of modification. Mr Jackson 
says: ‘Among the rural population of the Far 
West, more especially when of prolonged American 
descent, a decided approximation to the Indian 
type is distinctly perceptible.’ Regarcing these, 
he anticipates still further change. He adds: 
‘From especial exposure to climatic influences, 
these are the classes most likely to be affected by 
impending organic changes, which, however, must 
ultimately reach even the artificially trained 
dwellers of the city, who here, as elsewhere, will 
have ultimately to be recruited from the country, 
and who, even in their palaced homes, cannot 
wholly escape or permanently defy the subtle yet 
potent forces by which they are everywhere sur- 
rounded.’ Even more hopelessly, he remarks with 
reference to the cessation of fresh blood from 
the mother-country: ‘Then will come the long 
centuries of struggle with climatic influences 
hostile to Old World organisations, and impera- 
tively demanding that a radically Indian type 
shall be the only permanent possessors of an 
Indian soil. Already the model American has 
largely lost the expanded chest, muscular limbs, 
bushy beard, and deep-toned voice of his masculine 
and thoroughly Caucasianised ancestor; in place 
of whose grand equipoise and calm self-possession, 
he has become morbidly nervous and excitable. 
Thus early the fatal symptoms of approaching 
effeteness are distinctly visible, and the only hope 
is that these may be the transitory effects of con- 
stitutional disease in the process of acclimatisation, 
rather than the more enduring effects of ethnic 
proclivity in the race. But a people whose women 
are old at thirty, never will equal another whose 
females can be blooming mothers at forty.’ Speak- 
ing more generally on the same point, he observes 
that ‘a race, by ethnic law operating through soil, 
climate and other telluric influences, gradually 
assumes the physical and mental type characteristic 
of and in a sense native to the region in which 
they have settled, This, or extinction, is indeed 
the unavoidable fate of all colonial populations, 
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widely separated by geographical and climatic 
intervals oon their mother-country.’ 

To say the least, there seems to be ground for 
caution in the propounding of theories, regarding 
either the immutability of race or the extreme 
slowness of typical changes. 

It is quite possible that a similar instance of 
change of type, though not yet so strongly marked, 
might be found in the Southern States of America 
with regard to the Negro population, This would 
naturally be in the direction of improvement, 
But several hindrances have occurred here. Fresh 
cargoes of Negroes were supplied by slave-traders 
direct from the tropics, The State laws prohibited 
the slaves from receiving the simplest elements of 
education, extending in most cases to free coloured 
a and the very condition of slavery itself 

eing unfavourable to the cultivation of the mental 
powers. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, and 
the fact that the difference of climate does not 
exceed twenty degrees, there can be little doubt 
that the Negro population of the United States 
has decidedly improved in type. The capacity 
shown by many for acquiring the mechanical 
trades, and even the higher education, indicates 
the possibility of further changes in the seg 
sphere. There has not been time to allow the 
effects of freedom to be developed ; but this will 
a afford data for the future scientist, which may 


e anticipated to point still further in the direction | 


of typical modification. 

The ‘oaaggee depicted on the temple walls in 
Egypt have also been used as an argument in 
favour of the extreme antiquity of the human race. 
In allusion to this inference, Mr Jackson asks: 
‘What shall we say to the contrast presented by 
their physical characteristics? Who shall admea- 
sure the gulf of time which separates the high- 
featured Iranian from the woolly-haired and thick- 
lipped African?’ These are perfectly legitimate 

uestions. But if the supposition be allowable 
that the original progenitors of the human family 
were of a type somewhat intermediate between 
the Iranian and the Negro, and that a colony 
migrated say a thousand years before the date of 
the paintings to the centre of Africa, would it not 
be a little unphilosophical to say that a Negro 
type could not be developed in that time? If 
two hundred years is sufficient to transform the 
Anglo-Saxon into the modern American in a 
latitude little more than five degrees southwards, 
why should not a thousand years in the tropics 
change a Mesopotamian into a Negro, with an 
interval of thirty-five degrees? The tropics are 
not conducive to action either bodily or mental, 
especially the latter; and the brain and nervous 
system would soon become deteriorated through 
inaction, while the osseous portion of the frame 
would develop in undue proportion, just as a 
tree grows to wood rather than fruit when placed 
in unfavourable circumstances. 

It is rather singular that the author last quoted 
suggests an ———- answer to his own ques- 
tions, on another page: ‘If this superior destiny 
awaits the Negro in the future, why was he so 
hopelessly immutable in the past? We reply, his 
history was a case of arrested development arising 
from unaltered circumstances. He is still the 
woolly-headed, animal-faced African represented 
on the tombs of the Pharaohs, because his envi- 
ronment is identical with that of his ancestors, 


| permanency of type in a settled habitat, why 


Change the influences, and in process of time you 
change their subject-matter. Give this indolent 
savage new wants, and you stimulate him to fresh 
exertion for their supply. Give him more enlarged 
ideas, and they will ultimately eventuate in a 
grander course of action,’ 

Allusion might also be made to the generally 
acknowledged fact, that ‘the cradle of mankind’ 
is the East, or at least that Europe was peopled 
in some instances from Asia. It is on record, for 
example, that the peoples of Northern Europe— 
the Scandinavians, &c.—were of Asiatic origin, 
from the neighbourhood of the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, and that within a period not earlier 
than a thousand years before the Christian era. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the Scandi- 
navians differ very materially from the inhabi- 
tants of the region whence they originally came. 

These remarks may appear to some to point to 
conclusions of too speculative a character. But 
it should be borne in mind that science itself is 
largely tinged with speculation. The truth on the 
subject of race and its antiquity is too important 
to be rested on the meagre collection of facts at 
present in the possession of scientists. Theories 
may be propounded, but they must accord with 
the facts. If the leaders of science claim the 
right to theorise, and exercise it, why should the 
lay portion of the public be prevented from 
following their example? If there be apparent 


should modification not be expected under a 
change ? 


MY LAST DETECTIVE CASE. 
CHAPTER II. 


I neeED scarcely say that the ‘regular’ bad char- 
acters of the district had been duly looked after 
by our people ; but there was nothing to connect 
any of them with the murder; which, take it 
altogether, was more deficient in clew than any 
crime I had ever had to deal with. So I was 
regularly at sea, as one may say ; was expected to 
do something in the matter, to show that I was 
really at work, but with no more idea what it 
was I ought to do, or in which direction I ought 
to turn, than if I had been a baby in arms—a 
pretty position for a man who had been repeatedly 
described as an active and intelligent officer. 

I shall never forget the aimless, drowsy sort of 
way in which I first started on my quest; I 
really felt half inclined to arrest some promising 
‘rough’ on pure spec. Calling up all the myste- 
rious cases I could remember, I thought of one 
where the eye of the murdered man—a bank 
manager in Ireland—was examined by a micro- 
scope to see if, in accordance with the popular 
belief, the last thing upon which his living glance 
fell was permanently fixed on the retina, Had 
this been possible in the case of old Daryett, I 
think I should have tried it; but he had been 
buried a week ago. I recollected, also, that in the 
case I have quoted, it was proposed to consult a 
spiritualist ; and the idea immediately came into 
my mind that I would go and see old Mrs 
Hatherley—Mother Poll, we used to call her— 
to get her to look in the cards, I laughed at 
myself for thinking of such a thing ; not but what 
the old girl was very clever; but as I did so, the 
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idea struck me with wonderful force, that there 
might, after all, be something in a spiritualist. 
A spiritualist! one who can read people’s thoughts, 
can see through brick walls, and can make 
tables walk about—why, there must be some- 
thing in such a person; so why not try one? 
Suppose I tried two or three; if they failed, I 
could not be any worse off than I was before I 
applied to them ; while if half I had heard about 
them was true, I might get some sort of a clew; 
even a guess would be better than nothing. 

The papers had mentioned—which was a pity— 
utting the announcement into one of those little 
its which come after the leading articles, and 

which no one ever heard of when I was a boy— 
that ‘the Upper Broughton Street mystery had 
been placed in the experienced hands of the well- 
known detective, Sergeant Nickham ; and it was 
reported that this shrewd and intelligent officer 
had already obtained evidence of the most import- 
ant character.’ Now, the reader is perfectly aware 
that I had not done anything of the kind; but 
it was clear that if I did not do something, I 
should get as much undeserved blame, as I was 
now getting undeserved praise ; so I determined 
to consult a spiritualist. 

It may easily be 7 that I was asked a 
great deal about my plans. The coolness with 
which persons who have nothing to do with the 
matter will ask an officer to give them an account 
of his plans in the most difficult cases, is astonish- 
ing. They seldom get much by doing so. Mr 
Hellip, my lodger, took great interest in my 
movements, which was perhaps not so very 
wonderful ; yet we had been so distant, that I 
did not like it so much as he evidently supposed 
I did, in spite of all his compliments. He was 
always prophesying my success, and seemed to 
have a most wonderful estimate of my powers. 
He made me promise to stand a bottle of wine, 
the day I received the reward; and after I had 
done this, he was still more constant in his 
inquiries, After all, I did not much mind it, 
knowing, as I have said, what a horrible interest 
some people take in such affairs ; but I found he 
had taken to cross-question my wife, to see what 
he could get out of her; which was not fair, and 


. I did not like it. Yet I must advise the reader 


that while I, having been in the police force 
more than twenty years, was a great deal too 
experienced to fall into any trap, nevertheless I 
am proud to say of Mrs Nickham, as I can say 
with perfect justice, that he was a great deal 
likelier to get the truth out of me than from 
her. For all that, he managed to guess that 
I had some move in hand; so he told me he 
should soon have that bottle of wine at my 
expense, nodding and winking every time he said 
so, as if he knew all about it. 

I found there was a spiritualist who lived in a 
street turning out of the Marylebone Road; and so, 
directly I had made up my mind, I set off at once 
to see him. He was out, the first time I called ; 
so I made an appointment for the next day; and 
then I found he had been called into the provinces, 
and was not expected home for a week or a fort- 
night; therefore, he would not do. I looked up 
another, and went to him; he was at home, but 
busy. However, I made an appointment to see 
him on the next night but one, I was to pay 
a guinea—a perfect throwing away of the money, 


I was convinced, but I had made up my mind to 
risk it. 

There was a young man at this second house, 
employed as footman or porter, for he was not in 
livery, and he was very civil to me. I always 
make it a rule to be civil in return; consequently, 
I mentioned that I was going to the public-house 
at the corner, and if he could spare time, I should 
be glad of his company for five minutes. Now, in 
point of fact, I had not intended to go to this 
or any other public-house, as I really wanted to 
get home to my tea; but seeing him so civil, F 
made myself agreeable on principle; if I did not 
want any help from him then, I might on some 
other occasion, and you never can tell, you know. 
As it appeared he could spare the time, he went 
over with me, and said he would take a glass of 
stout and bitter; but I ordered a whisky and 
seltzer for him, He was quite struck by such 
liberality; I could see that. ‘My boy!’ I 
thought to myself, ‘if I should have to ask you 
any questions about spiritualistic or mesmerising 
dodges, you will answer if you can; I will bet a 
new hat you’ll do it.’ 

We parted very good friends; but careful as he 
was, I felt as sure and positive he knew I was in 
the police, as though he had told me so. Very 
likely he knew my name. I had not thought 
of this at first; and if I was to try and tell the 
reader how I came to know it, I daresay I should 
fail to make myself clear. You can’t always put 
these things on paper ; but that my new acquaint- 
ance spotted me for a policeman, was a fact, and 
I could not quite make up my mind, as I rode 
home, whether it was a lucky or unlucky thing for 
me that he did so, On the whole, I decided that 
it was a good job. 

The reader will have guessed that I said nothing 
of what I was about to any one except my wife. 
I always told her; and many a good hint have 
I gained by doing so. As to the old proverb 
about women never keeping secrets, it is the 
grossest libel I ever came across. If it was 
worth while, I could tell you now of fifty cases 
where women did keep secrets in the teeth of 
temptations which would have made men in their 
places sell up their own grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, Mrs Nickham highly approved of the 
mesmerist scheme from the first; and I was glad 
she did so, although I had certainly expected as 
much, for I never knew a woman who did not 
believe in some kind of fortune-telling ; and very 
few men, for that part of it. For the last day or 
two, I had not seen much of my lodger, as he was 
laid up with rheumatism, only getting out for an 
hour or two, when he treated himself to a ride 
in a cab, by way of exercise, which he could afford 
to do, as he was very well off. Anyhow, there 
was no cross-questioning now from him, and I was 
glad of it. 

Well, on the evening arranged, I, of course, went 
to the spiritualist’s, and also, of course, was let in 
by my friend Charley. I ought to have mentioned 
his name before. I nodded. He smiled, and said: 
‘So you are punctual, sir;’ and showed me into 
the parlour. There I found Mr Sievewright, the 
Professor; but I was surprised to find he did 
not do the prophesying and vision business him- 
self; he had a young lady-assistant who went 
into a sort of trance. I suppose I need not 
explain all the process. Since that time, it has 
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become so common, that almost every reader must 
know all about it; what is more to my story is 
the fact that I could not make anything out of 
the broken, wandering kindof speech which this 
young person uttered, I thought then, and think 
now, that she was really insensible; and it was 
plain her mind was running on a murder from the 
first; which was curious, for the interview was 
half over before I let them know what sort of 
transaction I was asking about, But what she 
said was of no more use to me than if she had 
been talking about a game at cribbage, or of 
making a plumpudding. It was a dead failure. 
But I had not expected much from it. 

Mr Sievewright was very civil and gandid in his 
style. He said he was afraid the revelation was 
not distinct enough, but another night it might 
be better. He would not make any charge, if I 
liked to come again, I was, of course, equally 
civil, and said how very clever I thought the 
young lady was, and how much obliged I felt for 
the trouble they had both taken, and that I would 
let them know if I thought of hearing any more. 
I made up my mind on the spot that T would not 
come again; but, as I have said, you never can 
tell when you may want people, and itis not a 
great deal of trouble to say a few civil words, 
I bade them ‘good-night, and was let out b 
Charley, to whom I bade ‘good-night’ also. 
was passing out at the street door as I spoke to 
him, when, to my astonishment, he slipped out 
too, and holding the door in his hand, to prevent 
its slamming, whispered: ‘You will excuse me, 
sir; but I have often seen your face before, 
although I don’t know your name. Ain’t you in 
the police 

‘I am, I said at once; for there was no use 
in beating about, as I could see he was in 
earnest, 

‘And you are here on business?’ he went 


on, 

I nodded, for he was speaking quick and 
low. 

‘Wait for me, sir, across the way, at the corner,’ 
he continued, in the same hurried manner, ‘I 
should like to have a word with you, if you don't 
mind waiting five minutes,’ 

I promised to wait, and he slipped in again; 
while I, wondering what was coming now, went 
over to the corner, where stood the public-house 
to which I had taken him, and smoked a cigar 
till he came. 

I was always of a reflecting meditative turn ; 
and as I grew older, I became fonder of a quiet 
interval of thought, which, I believe, is a rule 
with _—— who are getting on in life; but I 
don’t know that I ever a ~~ myself to think 
out anything more heung y than I did to guess 
what on earth this young man could have to say 
to me; and I was never wider of the mark in 
any speculation in which I may have indulged. 
I dismissed at once all expectation that he knew 
— about the Upper Broughton Street busi- 
ness, although that had first of all rushed into my 
mind, I decided that he was going to turn evi- 
dence against his employer, and to tell me that I 
had been done out of my sovereign. I made sure 
I should not like him any the better for doin 
this ; I might use his information—very likely i 
gs do so; but I like to see people stick to the 

op. 


He was rather longer absent than the time he 
had mentioned; but if I had had to wait till 
twelve o’clock, I should have done it, for it is a 
rule of mine never to throw a chance away. At 
last he came: ‘Sorry to keep you waiting so 
long, sir, he began; ‘but I could not get away 
sooner.’ 

‘All right, my boy,’ I said. ‘My time is my 
own, so there is no harm done. But since you 
are here, suppose we try another seltzer and 
whisky 

‘Thank ye, sir,’ said the young fellow; ‘presently 
I shall feel much obliged for it; but if it is all 
the same to you, I should like to have a few words 
with you out here, on the quiet. It would not do 
for me to be overheard.’ 

‘Aha! it is the spiritualistic business, then,’ I 
thought ; but told him I was at his service ; so 
we turned into a quiet crescent which was close 
by, and he crossed over to the side where the 
iron railings inclosed a lonely deserted plot of 
grass, away from the houses; and here, as we 
walked in the shade of some trees, he began. 

‘No one is likely to overhear us now, he 
said ; and I mentally agreed with him; in fact, 
I thought he was taking a most unreasonable 
amount of trouble over such a trifling matter. 
‘You told me, sir, that you were in the police ?’ 

I nodded. 

‘I have heard a few words passing between Mr 
Sievewright and Miss Jukes, our clairvoyant, as to 
your business,’ he went on; ‘and being in the next 
room this evening, I heard her while she was in 
her trance,’ 

‘Well, if you did, you could not make much 
out of it, unless you are a good deal sharper than I 
am,’ I thought; but I did not say this aloud. I 
merely said ‘Indeed!’ and he went on again. 

‘You are here about a murder, are you not— 
a murder to which you want a clew ?’ 

‘Hullo!’ thought I; ‘this is what I did not 
reckon on, What is coming now?’ Then I said 
aloud : ‘Suppose I am or am not, what then ?” 

‘But you are,’ returned the young fellow; ‘and 
Iam not the only one who knows it. You were 
watched coming here.’ 

‘What! to-night?’ I exclaimed, quite staggered 
at this. 

‘Not that I know off he replied ; ‘but I should 
say it was more than likely, as you were certainly 
watched to this place the other day, and I saw the 
man who was spying; but I did not know what 
he was after, then’ 

‘How do you know it now?’ I naturally 
asked, 

‘Because, when I let you in on the first day that 
you called, I saw a man go past on the other side 
of the way. Soon afterwards, I had to let another 
visitor out, and I saw the man again, I noticed 
him this time. There was something about him 
like a man on the lurk, so I looked for him when 
T let you out,’ 

‘But you were with me then,’ I iaterrupted. 

‘Quite right, sir,” said Charley; ‘but still 1 
looked for him, and I saw him a little way off; so 
I says to myself: “This don’t look like a matter of 
chance; but if it is, you won’t be here when we 
come out of the Crown. If you are slinking about 
then, I shall know you are on the watch.” He 
was there when we came out; and so, as I am sure 
it can’t be me he’s a-watching, it must be you. 
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But I saw him again yesterday, in a different part 
of town.’ 

‘Then I should think it’s you he’s watching, 
after all, I struck in with a laugh, not because I 
fancied it such a laughable matter, but to see how 
he took it. 

‘No, sir,’ says he, seriously enough, and shaking 
his head; ‘there’s no one thinks me worth 
watching; but with you it may be different. 
However, to come to the point, sir. I am here 
only three days a week, on the reception-days. I 
fill up my time at another establishment of the 
same kind, only not so stylish a place, in Clerken- 
well. There I am of a little more importance | 
than I am here; in fact, I am the assistant, and 
help in the experiments, instead of being only a 
porter. Well, sir, last night that very man—the 
man I had seen watching you—called there.’ 

‘Called there!’ I exclaimed. It is a very bad 
plan to interrupt a story, but I was fairly sur- 
prised into it. 

‘Yes, he did indeed, continued Charley ; ‘and 
as I was with the proprietor at the time—dressed | 
up, of course—I heard all he said. I did not like 
his look when close to him, any more than I had 
done at first ; and he hummed and hawed so much, 
and fenced about so long before coming to his 
business, that I was sure he was after no good. 
We, of course, thought he wanted to consult the 
clairvoyant—that’s me there, you know; and I 
am a very good one. But after a deal of preface, 
he said he only wanted to ask a few questions 
about the way other persons consulted the spiri- 
tualist, and what the clairvoyant’s powers were. 
He asked how the clairvoyant answered, and 
whether he could refer to events which had hap- 
pened several weeks before; so that if he or any 
friend of his wanted to inquire about the com- 
mission of a crime, was it possible for us to throw 
any light upon it, I can tell you, sir, that he 
himself threw as much light upon it as any 
clairvoyant could; for I saw at once that he 
must himself have committed some crime, and 
was afraid you was consulting us in hopes to! 
trace him. Of course, I could not have made | 
such a guess as this, if I had not seen him 
slinking about after you, or if I had not known | 
you was in the — 3; no, nor if I hadn’t | 
got a pretty good guess as to what you was. 
a-coming to our place here for. You may be sure | 
we did not quite satisfy him ; and the end of it was | 
that he has made an appointment for to-morrow 
night—I was engaged here to-night, as you know | 
—to see the clairvoyant. Now, sir, you may, 
depend upon it that if it is worth his while to spy 
on you, it’s worth your while to look after him ; 
and if it’s worth his while to ask about your 
business with the spiritualists, it’s worth your 
while to find out why he is so anxious,’ 

‘Upon my word!’ I exclaimed, when the young 
fellow had finished, ‘you ought to be in the 
police. I am not joking, Charley, but am in sober 
earnest. There is not one fellow out of fifty who 
could have fitted the pieces of the puzzle together 
as you have done, Right or wrong as it may 
prove to be, it is so much like the real thing, that 
it does you credit. I will tell you who I am, and 
all about my business. My name is Nickham. 
— , have heard of Sergeant Nickham, I dare- 
say 

‘Heard of you! heard of you!’ he repeated, 


with genuine admiration in his voice, and there 
really is something delightful in being a popular 
character. ‘I should think I had! Why, then, 
you must be on the Upper Broughton Street busi- 
ness 

‘I am,’ I said ; ‘and an intelligent young fellow 
like you might easily be of great use to me. 
may as well have you with me thoroughly, and 
then, if I draw the reward, you shall not be for- 
gotten. This man will come as agreed, I suppose. 
But should you know him again, if he did not ?” 

‘To a certainty,’ returned Charley. ‘I know his 
name, as it is.’ 

‘You know his name!’ I exclaimed again, ‘I 
had not expected to hear you say that. What is 
it?? 

‘ Brake—Mr Herbert Brake,’ said Charley. 

This was coming to the point, and no mistake ; 
but it was too good to be true. 

‘Did he give that name of his own accord?’ I 
asked. 

‘O yes! quite readily, replied the young 
fellow. 

‘And was he a quick-moving, bright-eyed, keen- 
looking little fellow?’ I asked again ; ‘ very dark, 
with a carefully trimmed moustache ?’ 

‘Ono; not at all,’ he answered. 

I expected to hear as much, 

“This was a thick-set man, of middle age. He 
had a big fleshy face, with small eyes, that never 
looked at you for two seconds together—at least, I 
never could fix them. He had a way of constantly 
grinning when he spoke ; but he did not look a 
good-tempered man, for all that.’ 

Here was exactly Bill Jenkins’s account of the 
stranger over again, and I had a curious feeling of 
being greatly surprised, and yet, at the same time, 
of having expected it. Once again, too, I seemed 
to have been dreaming of such a man, As the 
description could not in the least apply to the only 
Mr Herbert Brake who was likely to be concerned 
in the business, I at once took a greater interest in 
Charley’s account, and in the whole transaction, I 
may say, than I had previously done; for we 
looked like getting hold of something tangible at 


last. 


Here, clearly, was a party watching me. I had 
not believed that at first ; but I was certain of it 
now. This was evidently a party who knew a 
good deal about the matter; for while he was cun- 
ning enough not to drop the least hint as to what 
crime he was interested in, he was also cunning 
enough to let fall the name of the man already 
suspected of the Upper Broughton Street murder ; 
a name which would be sure—he must have argued 
—to cast additional suspicion on the young fellow, 
if this visit to the spiritualist’s ever got talked 
about. 

It was not a bad idea; but in criminal matters, 
above everything else, to my thinking, all depends 
upon how any move is taken. Owing to my 
having come across my new friend Charley so 
early, I was able already to decide for certain that 
young Brake could not be the criminal I was 
trying to discover; while, as this stranger was 
anxious to have the young man’s name mixed up 
with the business, he or his friends had a good 
reason—perhaps the best of reasons—for wishing 
him to be suspected, 

I told Charley I should like to have a night to 
think the matter over, cautioned him not to say a 
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word to any one else; and then made an appoint- 
ment to meet him at the Two Gridirons—a house I 
knew in his own neighbourhood—at one the next 
day, when I would let him know what I had 
decided upon. Of course, we had the whisky and 
seltzer at parting. 


SOME QUEER DISHES. 
BY DR ARTHUR STRADLING. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I, 


De gustibus non est disputandum is a dictum as 
trite as the observation that ‘one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison ;’ and a glance at the widely 
different gastronomic tendencies of the human 
race in various quarters of the globe forcibly 
brings to our recollection the command that we 
call no created thing common or unclean. It is 
related of a distinguished traveller that he once 
entertained a great African Prince who had been 
induced to cross the water and behold the wonders 
of the white man’s land. He had already spent 
some time in England, and was no doubt 
acquainted with all the masterpieces of the 
culinary art that British hospitality could afford ; 
therefore, when we hear that his host called his 
especial attention to some conserve of apricots, 
we may infer that the sweetmeat was something 
very choice indeed. ‘Yes, admitted the dusky 
monarch, after partaking thereof, ‘it is good, it is 
delicious, but—did you ever eat white ants?’ 
The dainty of his native land, still dear to 
memory, triumphed just then in his imagination 
over all the impressions of civilisation, 

What marvellous variety of tastes, of likes and 
dislikes with regard to special forms of food, 
from cannibalism to currant-cake, we find among 
people physically constituted alike in. every 
respect, This person eats his meat burned to a 
cinder ; that will touch only what is rawly under- 
done. George III. preferred fish when it was 
semi-putrid ; his successor’s weakness was hot 
plum-bread crumbled up in a quart of cream. 
Lord Bacon is said to have lived whole weeks at 
intervals on nothing but oranges ; while the elder 
Pitt could not endure the sight of fruit, and never 
suffered any to be brought into the room where 
he was. 

It is not, however, to these individual and for 
the most part personally capricious predilections 
and distastes that I would ask the reader’s 
attention, but to those substances in common use 
as articles of diet in certain parts of the world 
which we from prejudice—or rather, inhabitude— 
look on with little less than abhorrence. This 
sentiment, by the way, we often find reciprocated 
among foreign nations who in their turn express 
astonishment and disgust at some of our prefer- 
ences, For instance, Miss Bird in her book 

Inbeaten Tracks in Japan, tells us that the Ainos, 
the strange little-known aborigines of that weird 
land, now found only in the island of Yezo, live 
chiefly on ‘a stew of abominable things’—seaweed, 
slugs, fish, roots, berries, bear, mushrooms, and a 


soup made of putty-like clay, boiled with a wild 
lily-bulb ; yet these people thought it ‘most dis- 
gusting’ that the authoress should drink milk and 
pollute her tea with a fluid having so strong a smell 
and taste! Each according to his own taste, must 
have been her mental remark. In Brazil, the goose 
is considered coarse and unfit for food, and the 


‘| natives of Malacca will not eat fish of any kind. 


Antipathies grounded in religious scruples, such 
as the proverbial detestation of pork which Jews 
are supposed to entertain, and the fastidiousness 
of certain castes of Hindus, hardly come under 
this category ; but it may be observed that the 
Jewish dietetic system, as laid down in the book 
of Leviticus, has been demonstrated by physiolo- 
gists to be the most perfect sanitary code that 
could be devised. 

Amongst mammals and birds, it is difficult to 
say what species are not eaten in the countries 
where they abound. Probably the big cats and 
dogs walk be exceptions, though one hears now 
and then of mighty hunters broiling a steak from 
the lion which has just fallen a victim to their 
powder and shot ; but in China and other parts of 
the East the smaller domestic varieties are recog- 
nised luxuries of the table, and are exposed for 
sale as such in the markets. In a country so over- 
populated as China, every morsel of any substance 
that is edible is eagerly sought out and devoured, 
so that not only cats and dogs, but rats, mice, 
slugs, and almost every living thing in earth, air 
or water go to feed the half-starved masses, Rats 
are split open, dried, pressed and powdered with 
a finely ground white bark, which gives them the 
appearance of haddocks as they hang in long 
strings over the vendor's stall. 

The birds’ nests, convertible into soup, so 
often quoted, must not be confounded with the 
industrial products of our own starlings and 
thrushes, which might be boiled a long time with- 
out yielding much nourishment, unless the bird 
happened to be inside ; edible nests really consist 
of a kind of isinglass, and are constructed by a 
small sea-bird out of the gelatinous bones of dead 
and decaying fish. Most of them are brought 
from some caverns on the sea-shore north of 
Shanghai; but they are not very plentiful, and 
there is no great demand for them. The soup is 
thick, slimy, and glutinous, and is neither so nasty 
as might be expected nor as nice as could be 
desired. I have been vividly reminded of it in 
Brittany by a decoction of ‘escargots edibles’— 
land-snails. By-the-way, the dogs most in favour 
with the Chinese as ‘butcher-meat’ are those 
curious hairless ones, of which a good idea may 
be formed by looking at the magnificent pair of 
Rampoor hounds presented by the Prince of Wales 
to the Zoological Roskens in Regent’s Park on his 
return from India. How this hairless breed orig- 
inated is a mystery, but they are found in many 
tropical countries, and are there usually highly 
prized by their owners; though extremely deli- 
cate and susceptible of cold, they appear to be free 
from disease—at anyrate, the skin is healthy and 
the baldness not in any way dependent on existing 
morbid conditions. The tradition is that these 
naked creatures are the descendants of the sacred 
dogs worshipped by the ancient Egyptians ; and 
that the peculiarity originated from their bein, 
kept perpetually in the temples and bred in an 
in for centuries, 
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On the Isthmus of Panama, the tapir and sloth 
are eaten by the Indians, who also consider the 
agouti and other small rodents great delicacies. In 
Paraguay, the capybara, a great amphibious guinea- 
pig as big as an ordinary porker, is a standard 
dish ; and throughout the whole of South America 
roast armadillo is highly esteemed, and may be 
seen in all the cafés and restaurants of the cities, 
turned on their scaly backs feet uppermost, and 
the interior filled with a rich sauce composed of 
lemon and spices—much too greasy for my palate, 
though the flavour of the animal itself is delicious. 
I have tasted monkey and parrot in Mexico, and 
found both very dry and insipid, but I am given 
to understand that the bird is not to be despised if 
properly dressed. That most malodorous mar- 
supial the opossum is recognised as an article of 
food in Rio Grande do Sul and other provinces 
which it inhabits, where, however, they bury it in 
the earth until the flesh is free from its character- 
istic offensive smell before cooking it. Its cousin, 
the dasyure, is treated in the same way in Australia, 
where it shares the honours of the table with kan- 
garoo. 

It seems an extraordinary thing to speak of eat- 
ing a skunk, and that, too, in a part of the world 
where beef and mutton are infinitely more plenti- 
ful than bread; yet it is a fact that the Guachos 
of the Banda Oriental are in the habit of hunting 
this creature for the sake of its flesh—nor is this 
incomprehensible to any one who is acquainted 
with the true nature of theskunk. The disgusting 
liquid which it ejects is contained in a gland on 
the back, and constitutes its weapon of defence. 
Certainly, the effluvium is the most horrible and 
enduring that may be conceived, and man and 
beast will fly from it; but if it be surprised and 
killed before it has time to use this, and the gland 
be afterwards extirpated with care, the rest of the 
body is destitute of all offence. Skunk-skins are 
largely used by furriers, and beautiful skins they 
are, and the animal is capable of being domesti- 
cated, as it never emits the secretion except when 
in danger or alarmed. I never ate a skunk, but 
I have handled a tame one without any olfactory 
disturbance. 

In the West Indies, where meat becomes tainted 
very rapidly by the agencies of the damp motion- 
less heat, and abundance of insect life, it becomes 
necessary to cook it almost as soon as it is killed. 
To obviate the toughness which would result from 
this, it is wrapped in a large fleshy leaf which has 
the curious property of softening the muscular 
fibre and rendering it tender. If left on too long, 
the juice permeates the meat and disintegrates it 
altogether, hastening its decay. I do not know 
the proper name of this leaf—the black people call 
it Sangulo—nor the nature of its action; there is 
a large tree in the market-place near the King’s 
Wharf at St Thomas, Down in the River Plate, 
when an estanciero wishes to entertain you hos- 
pitably, he gives you cow-beef, that being con- 
sidered the primest. I spoke just now of meat 
being more abundant than bread in that land, and 
this will readily be believed to be the case where 
a sheep may be bought for half-a-crown, or an ox 
killed for the sake of a particular ‘cut,’ and the 
remainder left to the dogs and foxes, One of the 
best steaks I ever ate was dug out of a newly-slain 
bull, with about two square feet of the adjacent 
hide still adherent to it; in this it was wrapped 


and so broiled on the embers of a wood-fire, 
Whole droves of mares are here boiled down 
for tallow; but the tongues are preserved for 
food. Horse-flesh is tough and stringy, and will 
never rival beef in popular estimation. English 
mutton bears a great and just reputation for 
excellence all over the world. This is particularly 
the case in the West Indies, where a loin or leg 
constitutes a much grander present than a haunch 
of venison at home; and the gift of half-a-dozen 
chops is said to have swayed the destinies of an 
island. 

If he were a bold man who first swallowed an 
oyster, that was a bolder who first investigated the 
alimentary properties of a crab, Surely he must 
have been in the last ——— of hunger when he 
broke open the hideous spidery crustacean and 
‘went for’ its uncanny internal arrangements. 
Land crabs, the most destructive pest of tropical 
countries, are far more delicate in flavour than their 
seafaring brethren, but are much smaller, and are 
ec ae for the table in a different way. When 

esfarge, the great French swindler, escaped by 
night from the convict prison in Cayenne, he sank 
up to his waist in a quagmire, and being unable to 
extricate himself, was eaten alive by these crabs. 
When sailors catch a shark, they make barometers 
of the skin, walking-sticks of the backbone, a 
chimney ornament of the jaw, and eat certain 
portions of the flesh—partly, no doubt, because it 
forms a relief to the monotony of salt junk and 
pea-soup, but chiefly perhaps in the full savage 
gratification of triumph over their hereditary foe. 
The fishermen around our own coasts find the back 
of the dog-fish—which, it may be, has robbed them 
of their hoped-for catch—a welcome addition to 
their frugal meals; and if porpoise were a trifle 
less oily, all three, to my thinking, would be at 
least as good as sturgeon, of which royal but 
tasteless fish I once had the privilege to partake. 
Caviare, though familiar, must certainly be classed 
also among queer dishes. 

Perhaps the most toothsome denizen of the sea 
(or air) is the flying-fish, Barbadoes is the place 
to get them—even the bumboat women bring off 
ready-cooked flying-fish alongside newly arrived 
ships among their stock-in-trade of bananas, shells, 
guava-paste and pepper-punch. The Barbadian 
fishermen catch them at night by means of a net 
spread after the fashion of a sail in their boats ; 
and it is no uncommon occurrence for one or 
more to fly in through the open ports of a vessel 
at sea, when she is low in the water or rolling 
gently. 

Every one knows the big conch shells, some as 
large as a man’s hat, which are brought home from 
abroad, and stuck about in all sorts of inappro- 
priate places, from grates to greenhouses; and 
every one has heard that in many lands they are 
blown like a horn to summon cattle, or used as 
war-trumpets ; but everybody does not know what 
delicious soup the original inmates of those shells 
serve to make. Sea as well as land slugs are used 
for this purpose too. 

Concerning the consumption of walrus-meat by 
arctic voyagers, the only thing to be said is, ‘Why 
shouldn’t they ?’ and though it is a little sickening 
—especially in hot weather—to think of the merry 
Greenlander drinking whale-oil convivially, we 
must remember that in obeying the dictates of his 
appetite in this respect, he is carrying out a great 
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physiological principle, and that he imbibes not 
only nutriment, but fuel and clothing from his oil- 
flask. I once ate a sole dressed with cod-liver oil, 
and found it a palatable, though demanding 
the addition of more salt than usual; had I not 
known the nature of the dish before me, I might 
have mistaken the flavour for that of anchovy 
sauce. The idea of whale-oil is certainly more 
tolerable than whale-milk. When the sailors 
employed in the whale-fisheries happen to kill a 
mother who is suckling her baby-whale, they 
collect the milk, sometimes as much as ten 
gallons in 5 or ny which they drink, Kurds 
and Tartars make butter, cheese, and a fermented 
liquor called kowmiss of mares’ milk. , 
onderful epicures those old Romans must 
have been, with their confections of larks’ tongues, 
peacocks’ brains, and all that sort of thing! Did 
they invent pdté de foie gras? Somehow, I am 
always reminded of them whenever I sce a 
Strasbourg pie, there seems so close an analogy 
between ‘the brains-and-tongue banquets and the 
absurdity and cruelty of making an unfortunate 
oose ill for the sake of eating his diseased liver. 
What a sensation it would cause among gourmands 
should some future sanitary inspector arise and 
seize and condemn those unhealthy geese as ‘ unfit 
for human food!’ The great point in a Roman 
banquet seems to have been surprises, A raised 
crust was broken open, and singing-birds flew 
out; or a cover was lifted, and the table was 
immediately alive with active little crabs, stained 
bright red with acid. Talking of brains, did you 
ever taste a prawn’s? If not, don’t forget to suck 
the head the next time you eat one, and you will 
allow that this paper has not been written in 
vain. 

As a contrast to these Sybaritic luxuries, let 
us turn for a moment to those tribes of Indians 
who eat earth, Much has been written about 
this practice, and various speculations and sugges- 
tions offered about ‘fatty clays’ and ‘earths rich 
in organic matter;’ but recent research and 
experiment have shown that the mere presence 
of solid material in the stomach is sufficient to 
allay the sensation of hunger for a time, so that 
in all probability these savages swallow the earth 
only to appease the cravings of nature until food 
can be obtained. ‘The hunters and trappers of 
the Far West make pills of calcined oyster-shell 
and white of egg, which they swallow occasionally 
to stave off hunger and its disagreeable concomi- 
tants when on a long journey and their rations 
are exhausted. Tea or coffee would answer the 
purpose better, as, though affording no nourish- 
ment in themselves, they prevent the waste of 
tissue. 

Several years ago I entered an hotel in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro which displayed the legend 
‘English Lonch’ on its door-post. Not that I 
particularly expected to find an English lunch 
there, or, indeed, cared to do so, for in a foreign 
country I like to eat the food, drink the wine 
and as far as possible speak the language and 
assimilate to the customs of that country, An 
Englishman, as a rule, never fares well abro 
simply because he always travels with his shel 
on back, insisting on beefsteaks and beer, 
sneering at everything which is not done or seen 
in Pall Mall or the City, and rarely learning a 
word of any new tongue beyond what the absolute 


requirements of life necessitate. When, therefore, 
I noted the item ‘ Aristu, as I ran my eye down 
the bill of fare, I demanded the dish at once, as it 
was unknown to me and, I doubted not, some 
novelty characteristic of the locality. But I had 
forgotten that this was English Lonch, and I 
presently discovered to my enlightenment that 
Aristu was Anglo-Brazilian for Irish Stew—a 
remote corruption of words, certainly, but more 
like the original than was the villainous concoc- 
tion of yams, garlic, grease, and carne seca, This 
carne seca—dried or jerked beef—is exported to 
the amount of thousands of tons yearly from 
Monte Video, Rozario, and other parts of Uruguay 
and the Argentine Republic. In some of the 
saladeros or factories, over a thousand head of 
cattle are killed daily in the season, one man 
being usually the executioner of the lot, and 
killing them by puncturing the spinal cord at 
the back of the head. The animals are cut up 
and the flesh piled in great heaps with layers of 
salt by semi-naked savages, half Basque, half 
Indian, who have a peculiar knack of causing 
the flesh to detach itself in flakes from the bone 
by giving it a slap with their broad cutlass-like 
knives, Wonderful quickness and dexterity are 
exhibited in every department of the process, but the 
whole forms one of the most disgusting spectacles 
imaginable. Mixed with black beans and fariia, 
or cassava meal, jerked beef becomes the staple 
food of the lower orders throughout the coasts 
of South and Central America. 


THE DEAD-WATCH. 


In the outskirts of the old city of Hofengratz, 
there stood, and probably stands now in all its 
solidity, a sombre, heavy-looking building, which 
never failed to attract the stranger’s attention and 
arouse his inquiring curiosity. It is perhaps the 
most eccentric institution which a wealthy caprice 
could devise. An opulent and charitable com- 
munity has ever been associated with the city ; 
but it is doubtful if wealth could be diverted to a 
stranger channel. The good people of Hofengratz, 
at least the well-to-do portion, with a view to 
avert the horrors of being buried alive, erected, 
many years ago, this unique building, adjoining 
the city’s cemetery. In it, for a certain time, 
and on payment of the regulated fees, their dead 
are watched, after being duly certified as defunct, 
in order that if any signs of returning life are 
presented, the sufferers may be restored, instead 
of being consigned to the earth, alive, It is 
altogether a most singular establishment, The 
building is divided into numerous apartments 
—which in times of epidemic command large 
premiums—furnished in good style, being re- 
plete with every appliance which can appeal 
alike to the bodily and mental comfort of the 
living. Here, with grim irony, their corpses 
are placed for the watch. In each apartment, 
and near to the body occupying it, is placed a 
curious and delicate mechanical arrangement, 
on which rests the motionless hand of the dead, 
whose slightest pressure or pulsation would be 
instantaneously communicated to an alarm-bell 
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fixed in the apartment of the attendant on duty. 
The alarm sounded, the house-doctor would be 
immediately summoned to the couch of the re- 
viving patient, and there assist struggling nature 
with his art. But till the events evolved in this 
narrative occurred, the authorities possessed no 
authentic record of such a startling summons to 
life, and the entire efficacy of their elaborate 
administration remained untested. 


As old Heinrich Upmann, Geldwechsler (that is, 
money-broker), shambled along homewards from 
the Bourse one afternoon, it was remarked by 
several of his neighbours that he was unusually 
merry and jovial, for he smiled here and nodded 
there with an affability quite uncommon to him. 

‘Look, said Koller the tailor to his neighbour, 
Herr Schafstein the notary—‘ Look at Old Hein- 
rich! What has come to him, the old curmudgeon? 
He is all smiles to-day, instead of scowls, as usual.’ 

‘Yes; he is rather strange,’ said the notary 
quietly ; ‘though I have noticed that when he is 
smiling, other people’s tears are not far distant!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Koller, ‘Is there 
work for you in view, Mr Notary ?” 

‘I would not inquire too closely into other 
people’s affairs,’ sharply replied the notary, ‘as it 
may draw attention to your own. Good-day ! 

‘Well, said Koller uneasily, as he watched the 
departing official, ‘that may be good advice or not, 
as the case may be. I wonder if he knows about 
my bill of acceptance, which is due next week ? 
I could have given him his answer, though, had 
I been sure he didn’t know. I’ll go round to the 
Leather Tankard, and hear the latest news.’ 

The neighbours were right. Old Heinrich—as 
he was familiarly called—was very merry, for he 
had heard good news on ’Change. From the 
tidings, he knew that discounts would rise, and 
many to whom he smiled to-day would be coming 
to him for assistance to-morrow ; and better news 
for him than that, there could not be; so that 
when he reached home, he went, chuckling, straight 
to his little back-room, which served for his busi- 
ness apartment, and carefully locked the door, to 
prepare himself for his expected visitors. How he 
would vow to his anxious applicant that money 
was so dear, he could not lend; no, not he; that 
is, unless the customer would pay double the 
market-rate, His terms were invariably accepted. 
People said money was always dear when they 
wanted Old Heinrich. Yes, it was very dear to 
him, for he parted with it reluctantly, even on his 
own terms. In the opinion of the inhabitants, 
nothing could be added to the rapacious reputation 
of the old Geldwechsler. 

So with many a cautious glance round his miser- 
able room, he unlocked his money-chest, to feast 
on its contents once again before parting with 
them. They parted company sooner than he anti- 
cipated. Koller afterwards said that, shortly before 
midnight of that day, he saw a man hurriedly 
leave Upmann’s house, as he was passing it on his 


way home from the Leather Tankard. He called 
‘Good-night’ to him ; but the man made no reply, 
He thought it was Herr Schafstein the notary, 
and took no further heed of the circumstance, 
as Schafstein was known to act occasionally as 
Upmann’s agent. Koller’s accuracy was doubted 
on this point, as no reliance, it was said, could 
be placed on the statement of a man who had 
been drinking at the Leather Tankard all the 
evening. 

However, the news which Old Heinrich had 
heard was verified next day, for discounts did rise, 
to the anxiety of many; and his appearance on 
’Change was eagerly looked for at his usual hour. 
But the Bourse closed that day without the custom- 
id figure of Heinrich Upmann having been seen 
there. 

Rumours were busily circulated that he was ill. 
A less charitable report got wind that it was a 
ruse of Old Upmann to keep out of the way to 
raise his discount prices. One anxious individual 
hurried to his office, but could not gain admit- 
tance. Then, some uneasiness prevailed ; for it 
was known that he lived by himself, and his 
neighbours concluded Old Heinrich must be dead. 
This report was carried to the police next day ; 
and the Commissary proceeded to the premises. 
But he too failed to obtain admission; and he 
then determined to break into the house officially ; 
which was done. He found the little back-room 
locked on the inside. He forced it, and a strange 
sight met his view. Heinrich Upmann was found 
in a kneeling posture, crouching over a large 
chest, which was locked. No traces of a struggle 
were there ; no property ni rae missing. The 
windows were fastened, and no marks existed of 
thieves having entered the premises, But rumour 
for once was right. Old Heinrich Upmann was 
dead! The police concluded he had been 
strangled, for they found on each side of his 
throat indented finger-marks, which the doctor 
declared were made by the powerful pressure of 
hands, causing suffocation. Revs was a mystery 
to solve for the busy-bodies of Hofengratz ; but no 
clew was found to elucidate the tragical event. 

The official examination of witnesses brought 
out some of the foregoing facts; but an eye- 
witness related the following circumstances some 
time after. The corpse was taken in due order 
to the Watch-house, and there placed on a couch 
in one of the dimly lighted apartments before 
described ; and close to it was placed the mechan- 
ical contrivance on which rested the right hand 
of the corpse. 

‘It was on the fourth night of the watch’—so 
said my informant—‘and 1 remember it well, 
for it was my turn of duty. I should have told 
you, though, that it was the custom on each 
fresh round of duty to inspect the different apart- 
ments occupied, in order to sce that none of the 
arrangements were displaced. Everything that 
I inspected was in order. It was, as I have 
said, the fourth night of the watch of Heinrich 
Upmann’s body. The time must have been about 
one A.M. My room adjoined the apartment wherein 
he lay. The assistant-apothecary Goetze was dis- 
cussing with me the subject of suspended anima- 
tion, and gave several authenticated instances, 
of which he had read, of the return to life; but 
none of them referred to the possibility after a 
death from suffocation as, he instanced, in the case 
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of Old Heinrich Upmann. He had paused for a 
moment, when simultaneously we turned start- 
lingly to each other. We had both heard a slight 
movement in the next room, where Old Upmann’s 
body was resting. We waited for the ringing of 
the tell-tale bell which would give the unmistak- 
able sign of returning life. It came the next 
instant ; for the bell immediately above our heads 
suddenly gave a succession of quick ringings! 
With one accord we rushed to the next room ; 
and in the flickering light of the lamp, we saw Old 
Upmann’s body as I had left it a few hours before. 
But near it we found another—it was that of Herr 
Schafstein the notary ! 

‘The assistant-physician was summoned ; and in 
the meantime I endeavoured to resuscitate Old 
Upmann with the remedies at hand; but he was 
as lifeless as when he was brought in, Schafstein 
the notary, too, was also dead. What Schafstein’s 
motive was, became the subject of all sorts of 
on, some going the length of surmising 
that the notary had secretly entered the Watch- 
house for the purpose of searching the body of Old 
Upmann for certain documents supposed to be 
secreted in his clothes! Whether the alarm was 
given by Old Upmann, none can tell. Some 
will strongly aver even now that it was a mo- 
mentary return of his ruling passion of avarice. 
I have no explanation to give, as Schafstein’s body 
was found on the opposite side of the couch to 
where the tell-tale was placed, and on which 


the Watch-house is another mystery, 

‘The whole occurrence caused great excitement 
for some time after; but Koller the tailor always 
gnotg that it was Schafstein the notary whom 

e saw leave Old Upmann’s house that particular 
night. This persistence increased the mystery ; 
for, as previously stated, the little room where 
Upmann was found dead was locked on the inside, 
as also were the windows. 

‘Some time after, however, the police, in com- 
aveed overhauling the premises, found a curiously 

idden door which opened out of the little room 
on to the landing ; and this may have been known 
to Schafstein, who was intimate with Old Upmann. 
Indeed, this latter fact, singularly enough, was 
proved when the police discovered a parcel of 
valuable securities for money, and among them 
the acknowledgments of Schafstein’s indebtedness 
to Old Upmann on certain loan transactions, 

‘I should have added, that on the expiry of the 
allotted time, Old Upmann was interred in the 
adjoining cemetery, as also was Schafstein the 
notary ; but as no one would pay the fees, the 
latter's body was not watched. Perhaps, those 
interested in him thought it more charitable to 
him not to seek his resuscitation,’ 


CHEAP NOBILITY, 


A GERMAN publicist has put himself to the pains 
of collecting a mass of information upon one of the 
most curious manifestations of human folly and 
vanity. He has entered into communication with 
the advertising agents, authorised and unauthorised 
—probably for the most part unauthorised—who 
undertake to gratify that greed for titles, orders, 
and diplomas which is so largely developed on the 
continent, and is not wholly unknown in England, 


Upmann’s hand rested. How he secretly entered | 


Advertisements are often to be seen in foreign 
newspapers offering to provide duly qualified 
persons with aristocratic or literary titles ; and one 
of the most successful traders in this peculiar line, 
if we can take the frequency of his advertisements 
as a proof, has his office in London, though we 
should judge from his name that he is not an 
Englishman, This gentleman, like most of those 
in the profession, from time to time issues a 
‘price-current’ of titles, diplomas, and orders; 
and we have had the advantage of studying one 
of his later issues, According to his own repre- 
sentation, he must have found some means of 
acquiring the confidence of a number of sovereign 
princes and of several princelings who seem to 
have the right to confer social precedences and 
dignities upon whomsoever they will; and who 
also pretend to an inherent capacity of founding 
knightly orders, converting petty schools into uni- 
versities, and turning any plain ‘ Mister,’ ‘ Herr,’ 
or ‘Monsieur’ into Baron or Count. 

The more elevated titles of ‘Prince’ and ‘Duke’ 
are unhappily not within their compass, as these 
are only conferred by the rulers of great states, 
such as Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy ; and 
as the sovereigns and exchequers of these states 
are not under any pressing need of small sums of 
money, they do no business with the advertising 
trafficker in titles. It may be supposed that the 


' agent above alluded to is a faithful adherent of the 


Vatican, as he places at the head of his list, ‘Papal 
Orders and Titles.’ Archbishoprics and Bishop- 
rics, we need hardly say, are omitted. The digni- 
ties offered to the purchaser are in all cases secular, 
and proceed from the Pope, not as Bishop of 
Rome, but as secular ruler of the former States of 
the Church. The papal Order of St Sylvester (the 
golden spur) is offered to ambitious Germans for 
two thousand five hundred marks, or one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds sterling, The Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre is cheaper, and may be 
obtained for five hundred marks less, The degree 
of a ‘Papal Count,’ on the other hand, is very 
much dearer; it is not to be had for less than 
twenty thousand marks, or one thousand pounds, 
and the candidate must be able to produce the 
necessary qualifications. What these qualifica- 
tions are, is not stated; but they may doubtless’ 
be known upon payment of an additional fee, 

The Spanish Orders appear to be comparatively 
cheap, and we presume that the reason is to be 
found in the general feeling of uncertainty as to 
the duration of the rival Soe dynasties. The 
agent has three sorts at his disposal; and the 
qualified purchaser may become either a Knight 
of the Order of Isabella, the Order of Charles IIL, 
or the Order of Ferdinand. He can also obtain 
the Portuguese ‘Christus Order’ for the trifle of 
ten thousand marks, or five hundred pounds, 

The advertiser is also honoured with the con- 
fidence and custom of Mohammedan as well as 
Christian sovereigns, the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Shah of Persia empowering him to operate 
between them and European gentlemen who may 
be greedy of magnificent tern distinctions. 
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The Sultan, in spite of his chronic need of money, 
insists upon upholding the Osmanje Order of the 
First Class at a very high figure; it is not to be 

rocured for less than eighteen thousand marks, 
But his Ottoman Majesty aay consents to 
allow the Third Class of the same Order to be 
sold by the agent for six thousand marks, or three 
hundred pounds. The Shah is far less exacting. 
The Order of the Sun of Nasr Eddin is the very 
cheapest knighthood in the universe; it costs 
only five hundred marks, or twenty-five pounds, 
Any European who purchases it can stick the 
word ‘Chevalier’ in front of his surname. There 
is one drawback-—the speculative Shah only 
confers his ‘Suns’ in the very cheap shape of 

hotographs; the buyer must subsequently provide 
himself with the original decoration at his own 
cost ; and the cost is left undefined. 

The Emperor of Brazil permits the agent to 
offer his poetically named Order of the Rose for 
forty pounds, or eight hundred marks, The 
knighthood of the Greek Order of the Redeemer, 
the Servian Order of Takova, and the Montenegrin 
Order of Daniloff, are to be had from our adver- 
tiser at the cost of fifty pounds each. The 
domestic Order of the Star, conferred upon 
members of the court of the Prince of Monaco, 
may be obtained through the agency for about 
thirty-five pounds, 

Certain Orders which were formerly conferred 
by a few privileged noble houses, and which are 
usually believed to be extinct, may be had at a 
ridiculous figure. Amongst these latter is the 
Knighthood of Saint Sauveur du Mont Réal. It 
is in the gift of the Marquis de Ragny, and it 
is now offered through the agent for five pounds, 
or one hundred marks; while the Grand Cross of 
this Order, the very cheapest legitimate decoration 
in the world, costs only fifteen shillings, 

Countships, Baronies, and diplomas of nobility 
are somewhat dearer than Orders. All the argu- 
mentative eloquence and commercial capacity of 
the advertiser have failed to prevail upon the 
little republic of San Marino to sell the aristo- 
cratic title of Graf, Grave, Earl, or Count for less 
than fifteen thousand marks, or seven hundred 
and fifty pounds ; the valid ‘ Barony’ of the same 
. republic, however, may be had for four thousand 
marks ; which shows that the dignity of a Count, 
in the estimate of this unrepublican petty republic, 
is nearly four times as valuable as that of a 
Baron. The agent assures us that a Barony of 
the Papal See may be had for two hundred and 
fifty pounds. Some of these titles, we are 
informed, convey the stupendous privilege of 
being familiarly addressed by sovereign princes as 
* Cousin,’ 

The gentlemen who covet academical titles are 
not forgotten by the advertiser; but it is worthy 
of note that the university degrees upon his book 
are derived from America, Even the Doctorate 
of Philadelphia, in spite of recent exposures, is 
included in his price-current. It is due to him 
to say that he solemnly demands ‘proper qualifi- 
cations’ from all persons who wish to avail them- 
selves of his mediation. The applicant must give 
a written reply to certain printed questions as 
to the ‘merits’ which he possesses, and the 
‘services’ which he has A er especially in 
the direction of almsgiving and assistance to 
benevolent institutions, 


ADDRESSED TO A MOTHER, ON HER 
CHILD’S DEATH. 


Ask to forget the Past—except 
Those happy years 

When hope to fear, and joy to grief, 
Owed no arrears : 

Before thy path became as now 
Channeled by tears. 


Forgetfulness, to bridge with rest 
The now and then, 

And silence Memory, should she wake, 
To whisper when 

You parted—and no more, on earth, 
Could meet again. 


But in thy sorrow there may lie 
Sweet sense of debt ; 

Making it faithlessness to Her 
Fer to forget 

To stir the spices that embalm 
Her memory yet. 


And sacred are the golden links 
Of the long chain 

(Though riveted with scalding tears 
And untold pain) 

By which thou measurest out thy grief 
And count’st Her gain. 


Thou wouldst not ask Her, if thou couldst, 
With thee to stand 

Among the thorns and rocks that strew 
This hither strand ; 

For thy sweet child rests safe within 
The ‘ Better Land’ 


But dreary is the path thou hast 
Alone to tread : 

And hollow sound thy steps, as if 
The shrouded dead 

Lay tombed beneath, and sable plumes 
Waved overhead. 


Healing to common woe, Time bears 
Upon his wings ; 
But no catholicon to thee, 
Methinks he brings. 
Sad dirge, and still more sad refrain, 
He ever sings. 
E. 0. 
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